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and thought -provoking ways. The lessons may be used in existing courses for 
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education. The lessons are entitled: (1) ’’’More Than Just a Set of Wheels’ : 
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civics course and using "Our Democracy" project. The volume concludes with a 
summary and three appendices. (Contains 14 references.) (EH) 
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Ill Introduction 



W elcome to Our Democracy: Hcrw America Works Project and to this handbook. This project, 

jointly undertaken by the Foundation for Teaching Economics and the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation, is designing civics education materials to prepare students for 21st century citizenship. 
The Our Democracy project proposes modifying current civics courses to meet the needs of citizens 
in an increasingly complex and global society. Traditional approaches to civic education do not ade- 
quately prepare students for democratic citizenship in today's world. A multidisciplinary ap- 
proach — one designed to meet the needs, abilities, and interests of young adolescents — promises to 
be much more effective in preparing students for their future roles as active citizens. 

In order to cope with the increasing demands of modem citizenship, students require a variety of 
disciplinary perspectives and analytic tools. U.S. citizens simultaneously participate in several dis- 
tinct, but inter-related systems: a representative government, a market economy, an adversarial sys- 
tem of justice and a social system comprised of a vast network of social institutions and voluntary 
activities. These systems are separate, but influence one another. They are dynamic, but converge to 
function as one. Few, if any, real-world issues (poverty, hunger, nuclear weapons, pollution, etc.) 
are confined in origin or effect to a single system or can be fully understood or resolved from a sin- 
gle perspective. 

Effective citizenship requires a holistic and integrated understanding of the political, economic, 
legal and social systems, from the institutions comprising them to the values underlying them. 
Helping students make logical connections among our systems is an underlying goal of dvic educa- 
tion. The traditional rivics curriculum, however, separates these systems into discrete subjects and 
leaves students to make these connections on their own. 

Teachers who support this new multidimensional approach, however, often face an interesting di- 
lemma. Most have been educated in history and political sdence, but few have any formal training 
in sodology, law, or economics. Needless to say, many have doubts about their abilities to ade- 
quately teach and integrate information from these fields. 

An important goal of the Our Democracy project is to show teachers that they already have — or can 
easily obtain — the competendes they need to teach a multidisdplinary dvics course. Integrating in- 
formation about our political, economic, legal, and sodal systems for eighth and ninth grade stu- 
dents does not require years of additional study or advanced degrees. For most teachers, the more 
difficult challenge is learning to think and teach in an integrated way. The Our Democracy project 
has produced a number of informative publications (see Appendix B for a list), but this handbook 
is the prindpal link between the project's goals and what you do as a dassroom teacher. 

The lessons in this handbook are multidisdplinary, integrating sodal, legal, economic, and political 
content in new and thought-provoking ways. You may use these lessons in your sodal studies dass- 
rooms to stimulate critical thinking and encourage problem solving in your students. You may also 
want to consider the ways in which the topics are presented and compare these to your current 
methods of teaching. The multidisdplinary approach taken in the lessons should suggest ways that 
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you might integrate the four content areas in other dvics lessons that you teach. The activities for 
each lesson have been designed to match the abilities, needs, and interests of eighth- and ninth- 
grade students. 

•v „ 

The chapter following the lessons provides a rationale and description of the Our Democracy project 
approach to dvics education. While you do not need to read it to use the lessons, it will be helpful 
if you decide to revise your dvics course. 

We hope you find this handbook stimulating and helpful to you as you teach your civics students 
about our democracy. 
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Lesson Plan 1 

from the Our Democracy: How America Works Project 

Foundation for Teaching Economics 
Constitutional Rights Foundation 



"More Than Just A Set of Wheels": 
Gearing Up for Car Ownership 



Overview 




As students focus on the decisions to be made, the steps to be taken and the impact and im- 
plications of buying and owning an automobile, they will learn that both these actions entail a com- 
plex involvement in society. They will discover that beyond simply the selection and the 
subsequent ownership of a "set of wheels" people are impacting and being impacted by what 
could be called other wheels (or systems) within the society. An activity, for example, such as car 
ownership, is impacted by the political, legal, economic and social systems in the society. 



Part One of this lesson focuses on Maria, a sixteen-year-old high school student, who wants to buy 
her first car. She soon learns that beyond just considering a "set of wheels," she must consider other 
wheels (or systems) within the society. For example, Maria must think about the laws that impact 
car ownership and driving itself (legal system), the personal cost of car ownership (economic sys- 
tem), the cost to society of this ownership (social/ economic systems), and learn which governmen- 
tal agencies handle registration and driver's licenses (political system). Maria must also confront 
family rules (social system) on such issues as the driving of friends to parties or the hours of use on 
school nights. 



This opening lesson through various activities will introduce students to the concept that they too, 
as members of society, are also participants in the four systems — political, legal, economic and 
social. 



In Part Two of this lesson, students will have an opportunity to apply their knowledge about the 
four systems to a case study about rules and regulations at a middle school. They will discover 
through discussions and written activities that school rules not only involve the students, but also 
raise issues beyond the school that impact on the political, legal, economic and social systems of the 
larger society. 
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Instructional Objectives 



Students will: 

>■ «* 

Q Define political, legal, economic and social systems. 

□ List examples that demonstrate how the purchase and ownership of an automobile impacts 
political, legal, social and economic systems. 

□ Identify and generalize about the possible consequences of a set of school rules and 
regulations. 

□ Analyze from a case study how school rules also involve the legal, political, social and 
economic systems. 



SUGGESTED USE: Introductory unit in a civics course (use as an introductory lesson to the four 
systems and to demonstrate how all individuals in the society take part in these systems.) 

TIME REQUIRED: two to three class periods 



Major Concepts 



Civic participation 



Political system 



Legal system 
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Involvement in the society; individuals in their role as citizen 
actively taking part in the political, legal, economic and social 
systems. 

The political system involves policies and procedures connected 
with the government. It deals with questions such as: Who rules? 
Why? Who gets what resources? And what social values will be 
implemented? A major component of this system is the authority 
of government to act and the power to enforce its laws. In a democ- 
racy this power and authority comes from the people, and is usu- 
ally established by a written constitution. 

For purposes of background for this lesson, a discussion of the 
legal system could include an understanding of what is a law. (A 
law can be thought of as any written rule prescribed by the author- 
ity of the government.) However, "common law" in the United 
States is "unwritten law" developed over the years through cus- 
tom and tradition. Most important, common law changes over 
time to suit the changing attitudes and needs of the community. In 
the Springville Middle School case study (Part II of the lesson), for 
example, students are asked to examine laws/rules that reflect the 
school community's attitudes and needs. The Code of Conduct 
and Dress Code for Students in the case study can also be seen as a 



Car Ownership 




student Bill of Rights. This is not only because it describes specific 
student rights, but also because it involves such actual Bill of 
Rights issues such as freedom of speech and the right to privacy. 

Economic system Economics is traditionally thought of as the study of the produc- 

tion, distribution and the use of income for the consumption of 
goods or services, or material public welfare. The first part of the 
lesson focuses on the possible use of income to purchase an auto- 
mobile. Thus, this aspect of the consumption of goods could be 
stressed. Students could be asked to discuss the various choices 
people have for spending their money, and the trade-offs each per- 
son must make when there is a limited amount of money to spend. 

Social system The social system relates to the life, welfare and relations of indi- 

viduals in their community and in society in general. The case 
study of Springville Middle School in the second part of the les- 
son, for example, describes a variety of social systems: the clubs, 
the school administration, the school board and student body. 

Each of these groups has its own interests and priorities. However, 
each of these systems must operate in harmony for the school to 
function and learning to occur. 



Materials 



A copy of the following for each student: 

□ Student Handout 1-A (Dear Dad, I'm Ready To Buy a Set of Wheels). 

□ Student Handout 1-B (Another Set of Wheels — Chart on the Four Systems.) 

□ Student Handout 1-C (A Case Study: Things Have Gone Too Far at Springville Middle School. 
This handout includes the Code of Conduct and Dress Code for Students at Springville Middle 

School.) 

□ Student Handout 1-D (What are the Consequences? What are the Issues?) 

□ Other Materials 

Sample classified advertisements for automobiles from daily newspaper 
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Procedure 



Part I 

■v „ 

1 ) Begin the lesson by distributing or showing the classified sections of newspapers that list 
automobiles for sale. Ask students who might be interested in looking at this section of 
the newspaper? Responses will include "me" a car buyer, someone wanting to know 
how much their car might be worth, etc. 

2) Tell students that in today 7 s lesson they will learn about Maria, a sixteen-year-old high 
school student who wants to buy a car. Maria learns that besides just looking through 
newspaper advertisements and visiting used car lots in order to find a car, she has to 
consider many other things. 

3) Ask students to jot down some of their own ideas about what things they might consider 
if they were to buy a car. Students should save their lists to use when they complete Stu- 
dent Handout I-B, Another Set of Wheels— Chart on the Four Systems. 

4) Distribute Student Handout I-A, Dear Dad, I'm Ready to Buy a Set of Wheels. Ask students to 
read this handout and be prepared to discuss its contents. The handout begins with a let- 
ter from Maria to her father asking his permission to purchase an automobile. His re- 
sponse includes a request that, before he gives an answer, that she consider what is 
actually involved in car ownership. 

5) Review the components of Student Handout I-A by beginning with the contents of the two 
letters (Maria to her father and his response to her). Sample questions that can be asked 
about Maria's letter to her father: 

H Why does Maria think her father should be proud of her? (Saving her earnings) 

■ What does Maria mean when she writes. I'm almost ready to buy a "set of 
wheels not two but four?" (She is ready to buy a car and not something with 
two wheels like a bicycle.) 

B What does she want from her father? (His permission to buy a car.) 

■ What else does she discuss in her letter (Model and color car she would like, the 

classified ads, etc.) 

Sample questions that can be asked about the father's letter to Maria: 



■ Does her father give Maria permission to buy a car? (No, but it wasn't a dear , 
definite rejection of her request. He asks her to consider some other things.) 

■ What does he want Maria to consider? (The other wheels or systems in the soci- 
ety that impact on her buying and owning a car.) 

■ How does he suggest she do this? (To recall what she learned in her Springville 
Middle School civics class about the four systems.) 

4 ■ Lesson Plan 1 
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■ Why do you think Maria will or will not get permission to buy a car? (Answers 
will vary.) „ 

6) Review with students Maria's Next Steps (item 3 on Student Handout 1-A). As part of this 
review, assist students to define the four systems in their own words and to give exam- 
ples. As students complete the work required on the chart on Student Handout I-B, the 
concepts about these systems will become dearer to them. 

7) Distribute Student Handout I-B, Another Set of Wheels — Chart on the Four Systems. Tell stu- 
dents that they can "hdp Maria" by completing this chart. They will also be hdping 
themselves, when and if they ever consider car ownership, by knowing what is in- 
volved. Ask students to think about all the ways that car ownership involves the four 
systems. Students can refer back to some of the ideas they jotted down at the beginning 
of the lesson. (See item 3 of this procedure section.) 

NOTE: This chart activity can also be done as a cooperative group activity or as a total Hags 
activity in which the list is brainstormed by all students and recorded by the teacher on 
the blackboard. 

8) After students complete the class or individual charts, review their responses and the 
placement of various ideas under the four systems. Students should be told that some re- 
sponses can be listed in several categories. (For example, insurance might relate to the 
political, legal, economic or social systems. The chart, when completed by the students, 
might include some of the following: 

Another Set of Wheels 

A Sample Chart 



Political 


Legal 


Economic 


Social 


• Must be involved 
with the state 
government office 
that registers cars. 


• Must know laws 
related to driving 
(such as speed limits) 

• Must be familiar 
with laws regarding 
car registration. 


• Need to work part 
time in order to buy 

._gas and oil. ... 

• Owning a car might 
mean giving up 
other purchases 
(clothes, gifts, etc.). 


• Need to follow 
school rules about 

_ .where to park. .. 

• Must follow family 
rules regarding use 
of car. 



9) Summarize the responses and suggest to students that all of their actions impact to a 
greater or lesser degree all the systems. Tell students that what occurs at schools also re- 
lates to these systems. Inform students that the next part of the lesson will look at a mid- 
dle school, its rules and regulations for conduct and dress and how the four systems are 
impacted. 
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10) Begin the lesson by telling the class they will be studying a situation involving a new 
dress code and codes of conduct for Springville Middle School students. Explain to stu- 
dents that although Springville is fictional, controversies around dress codes and school 
rules are very real and have occurred in many cities in this country. Distribute Student 
Handout 1-C, A Case Study: Things Have Gone too Far at Springville Middle School. This 
handout also includes ten rules for conduct and dress. Ask students to read this case 
study. (If more appropriate, the teacher can read the case study to the students.) 

11) Review with students the situation at Springville Middle School by asking them to recall 
several things they remember about the case study. In abbreviated form, write their re- 
sponses on the board. Ask students, what was Ms. Snowden's solution to problems at 
the middle school? (She was going to institute a new dress code and code of conduct for 
all Springville students.) Ask students to review the ten rules on the handout. Encourage 
students to jot down their feelings about these rules. 

12) Conduct a discussion after students have read the case study and reviewed the set of 
rules on Student Handout 1-C. The discussion can be based on some of the following 
questions: 

■ How would you feel if this happened at your school? 

■ How would you respond? 

■ Which rules are the worst? 

■ Which rules seem reasonable? Why? 

■ Can the principal really do this? 

■ Instead of these rules, what could Ms. Snowden have done? How? 

■ If these rules are enforced, what are the consequences? 

■ Would your parents like this set of rules? 

13) Discuss with students that this situation at Springville Middle School can also be viewed 
as one where the rules and regulations also brought up political, legal, economic and so- 
cial issues. They should begin to think how and give some examples. 



14) Distribute Student Handout 1-D, What are the Consequences? What are the Issues? to each 
student. Ask them first to write down what might be the consequences of these new 
rules at Springville (e.g., the consequences of banning social clubs). Help students to re- 
alize that some of these rules will affect more than just the students (e.g., parents will 
have to buy new school clothes to replace the jeans, etc.). 

On this handout students are also asked to determine if the rules involve either a politi- 
cal, economic, social or legal issue, or some combination of these issues. If necessary, the 
teacher should review with students some of the background information listed below 
on the four systems. 
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□ POLITICAL SYSTEM. The political system involves policies and procedures connected 
with the government. It degjs with questions of '/Who rules?" "Why?" "Who gets what 
resources" and "What social values will get implemented?" A major component of this 
system is the authority of government to act and the power to enforce its laws. In a de- 
mocracy this power and authority comes from the people, and is usually established by 
a written constitution. 

□ LEGAL SYSTEM. For purposes of background for this lesson, the discussion should in- 
clude an understanding of what is a law. (A law can be thought of as any written rule 
prescribed by authority of the government.) However, "common law" in the United 
States is "unwritten law" developed over the years through custom and tradition. Most 
important, common law changes over time to suit the changing attitudes and needs of 
the community. In the Springville Middle School case study, students are asked to exam- 
ine laws/rules that reflect the school community's attitudes and needs. The Codes of 
Conduct and Dress Code for Students in the case study can also be seen as a student Bill 
of Rights. This is not only because it describes specific student rights, but also because it 
involves such actual Bill of Rights issues such as freedom of speech and the right to 
privacy. 

□ ECONOMIC SYSTEM. Economics is the study of the production, distribution and the 
use of income for the consumption of goods or services, or material public welfare. Stu- 
dents could be asked to discuss the various choices people have for spending their 
money, and the trade-offs they must make when there is a limited amount of money to 
spend. What, for example, is a possible trade-off a student will make by paying or not 
paying dues to have a club membership? (e.g., gave up dub membership for C.D. 
player) 

□ SOCIAL SYSTEM. The social system relates to the life, welfare and relations of individ- 
uals in their community and in sodety in general. The case study of Springville Middle 
School has described a variety of social systems: the dubs, the school administration and 
the student body. Each of these groups has its own interests and priorities. However, 
each of these systems must operate in harmony for the school to function and learning 
to occur. 

15) Discuss students' responses to the assignment. Student Handout 1-D , What are the Conse- 
quences? What are the Issues? Ask students to consider for each rule: 

■ What might be the political consequences of this rule? 

■ What might be the legal consequences of this rule? 

■ What might be the economic consequences of this rule? 

■ What might be the sotial consequences of this rule? 

Assist students to understand how in a democratic sodety, the four systems interconnect. 
Students should be made aware that an action within one system will have a ripple ef- 
fect on the others. Ask students to think of an action within one system in the Spring- 
ville case study that could possibly influence another system. For example, a parent of 
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